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Original ‘Franslations from the French. 


The Leper of the City of Aosto. 


of the Leper; the gate was partially open, 


found there a man simply clad, leaning 
Tue interior of the city of Aosto has be- 
come nearly deserted, and never appears to| rie, 
have been thickly inhabited. On visiting it, 
we find cultivated fields and meadows, officer, the solitary being, without either 
bounded on one side by the ancient fortifica- turning or looking around, asked ina sad 
tions of the Romans, which serve to enclose voice, ‘* Who is there, and what*would you 
them, on the other by the walls of several with me?” 
gardens. This solitary spot is. nevertheless 
interesting to travellers. 


‘* Excuse a stranger,” replied the officer, 
Opposite the gate of the city we find the | indiscretion by the agreeable aspect of your 
ruins of an ancient castle, in which, (if we| garden; but who would not willingly disturb 
may believe tradition,) during the fifteenth you.” é 
century, the Count Reni de Chalans, enraged) “+ Advance not,” replied the inhabitant of 
by jealousy, left his wife, the princess Marcie|the tower, waving his hand towards him, 
de Braganze, to die of hunger. The name of| ‘advance not ; you are in the presence of an 
Bramafar has been given to the castle by the unfortunate Leper!” 
country people, which signifies a cry of hun-| ‘+ Wiitever may be your misfortune,” 
ger. This anecdote, the authenticity of plied the officer, ‘I willmot depart. Ihave 
which might be contested, nevertheless ren-' never fled the unfortunate,—however, if my 
ders the ruins interesting to persons of sensi-| presence disturbs you, I am ready to with- 
bility ; who may believe the story to be a/ draw.” 
correct one. About a hundred paces from | 


ancient wall, and built with the mezble with to remain after haying looked upon me.” 
which it was formerly covered; it is called* The officer stood tor some moments motion- 
the Tower of Hear, since it has been believ- less with astonishment and affright, at the ap- 
ed to be visited by the spirits of another’ pearance of the unfortunate man that leprosy 
world. Many of the old women of the city had so completely disfigured ; ‘‘T will remain 
of Aosto remember quite well having seen,’ willingly,” said he, after recollecting himself, 
during very dark nights, the figure of a tall ‘if your will permit the visit of a man, con- 
white lady, with a lamp in her hand, issue ducted hither by alanis, but detained by the 
from the building. It is about fifteen years | most lively interest.’ 

since this tower was repaired by order of go- ‘Interest! I have never excited aught but 
vernment, and surrounded by a wall ; for the | pity in the bosom of a fellow creature.’ 
habitation of a Leper. In this manner to 


to provide for him every alleviation that his! ‘* The greatest that I have is to see the 
sad fate would permit. The hospital of Saint | face of man, to hear the sound of a human 
Maurice was charged with providing hita | voice, even of those who appear to shun 
sustenance ; they supplied him with some me.” 

articles of furniture, together with the neces- | ‘* permit me then to converse with you a 
sary implements for cultivating a garden.— few moments, and to walk through your 


_ He lived there a long time entirely alone, | dwelling.” 


~never seeing a human being, with theexcep-' ‘‘ Most willingly, if that can give you any 
,tion of the priest, who, from time to time, pleasure.” Saying: these words, the Leper 
“called to offer him the consolations of reli-| | covered his head with a large hat, the deep 
. gion, and the man who each week, brought! brim in a great measure concealing his coun- 
him his provisions from the hospitals. |tenance. “Pass,” added he, ‘“‘iere in the 

During the Alpine War, in the year 1797, | centre of my garden, I cultivate a parterre of 
an officer spending some days in the city of “flowers, which perhaps may please you: you 


| 
| Aosto, passed accidentally before the garden | 
and curiosity prompted him to enter. He) 
on a tree, and plunglin a deep reve-. 


At the sound caused by the entrance of the. 


| ** who has, perhaps, been made to commit an | 


‘¢Thou‘art welcome then,” said the Leper, | 
this spot isa square tower,—supported by the turning suddenly towards him, ‘if you dare 


**T should feel myself most happy to be! 
‘seperate him from society, at the same time | able to give you any consolation.” 


will find some rare ones among them. I pro- 
_cure the seeds from those that grow upon the 
Alps; and I have endeavored to double and 
| beautify them by culture.” 

‘*Really! Here are some flowers that ap- 
pear perfectly new to me.” 

‘* Look at this bush of Roses, it is the 
‘Rose without Thorns,’ which only grows 
upon the highest Alps; but already it is 
losing this property, and it sends forth thorns, 
in proportion as pains are taken it its cultiva- 
| tion.” 

‘* It should be the emblem of ingratitude.” 

‘** If any of these flowers appear beautiful 
to you take them without fear; and you run 
nv risk in wearing them upon your person; 
I have sowed the seeds—I have the satisfac- 
tion of watering them—and of looking at 
their beauties ; but I never touch them.” 

‘+ Why not ?” 

‘*T fear to soil them, and should no more 
dare to give them away.” 


y  ‘*For whom do you intend them ? 


‘Those persons who bring me provisons 
| from the hospital; they do not fear to make 
bouquets of them. Semetimes, also, the 
children from the village present themselves 
at the gate of my garden. I immediately 
ascend to the tower, for fear of freightening 
or injuring them; Isee them from my win- 
dow, playing and gathering my flowers.— 
_ When they are going away, the look up to 

wards me, and say smiling, ‘Good Bye 
Leper,’ and for a moment it gladdens my 
heart.” 

** You have collected here many kinds of 

' plants ; I see every variety of vines and fruit 

| trees.” 
| «The trees are still young. I have plant- 
ed them all myself, with the exception of 
this vine that I have trained above this an- 
cient wall, the breadth of which is sufficient 
to afford me a short promenade ; it is my fa- 
vorite spot ;—-mount along the stones. I 
have been the architect of my stairway.— 
Hold by the wall.” 

‘* Charming retreat ; how completely suit- 
ed to the meditations of a hermit.” 

‘* For that cause I love it much; I can see 
from here the surrouding country, with the 
labors of the inhabitants. I can see every 
thing which passes under me, without being 
seen by any person.” 


**T cannot but admire your hermitage ; we 
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are in a city, and yet may fancy ourselves in | ‘* Methinks it would appear a century.” 

a desert.” ‘* Sorrows and difficulties cause the hours 
| ‘* Solitude is not solely to be found among | to pass slowly ; but years always fly with ra- 
“ rocks and forests—‘ The unfortuate are alone | pidity. There is besides one enjoyment only 
Bs °F every where.’”” , known by the very wretched, and which will 
- ‘*‘ What were the events that conducted | appear to you very singular; it is that we 
you to this retreat? Is this your country ?” live and breathe. During the summer season 
; ‘‘]T was born on the shore of the sea, in the I pass whole days motionless upon this ram- 
bee. principality of Oneille; and L have only in-\ part, enjoying the freshness of the air, and 
habited this spot fifteen years. As to my/|the beauties of nature. All my thoughts 
history, it is naught but one long and uniform are shadowy and vague. Sadness occupies 
series of misfortunes.” my heart with a less overwhelming influence 


‘* Have you always lived alone ?” | than at other times. I gaze upon the flocks, 

‘*T lost my parents when an infant, too and fields, and trees, scattered around the 

young to have remembered them ; one sister Country; each. different view is so deeply 

| alone remained to me, until within two years. gTaven on my memory that it has become a 

; She also died. I never had a friend.” part of myself; and every point in the land- 
4 «* Unfortunate man !” scape is a friend that I meet with pleasure 
' 





| 








“Such is the will of Providence.” every returning day.” 
ae ‘1 pray you, tell me your name ?” . *“T have at times experienced similar emo- 
. “Ah, my name is terrible. 1 call myself tions, when grief has weighed down my spi-| 
‘The Leper. The world know not the name , “85 and I have not found that sympathy 
derived from my family ; or the one bestowed with my fellow-creatures that my heart has 
TAS at my baptism. 1 am ‘The Leper ;'—that | desired : I have sought for it in nature, and 
is the only title given me willingly by my frem inanimate objects; and amid rocks and 
. trees imagined that they were friends given | 

me by my heavenly Father.” 

‘** You encourage me in laying before you 
my whole heart. I truly love those objects 
which are the companions of my life, and that | 

I duily see. Every evening before I retire, 1 | 
come and say Good .Vighi, to the lofty Gla-| 
ciers of Rutorts, the dark Woods of Mount | 
Saint Bernard, and the fantastic peaks which | 
overhang the Valley of Rhime. Although | 

| the power of God may be equally viSible in 
the formation of the sinallest insect, as well 
as in the whole universe, still the impression | 
produced upon the mind by the spectacle of | 
lofty mountains is far more sublime. 





fellow creatures. May they always remain | 
ignorant of who I in reality am.” 
‘The sister you have lost, did she hve 





with you?” 
beta ‘She occupied with me, for five years, 
ce this now lonely spot. 
ee self, ske sympathised with my sufferings ; 
and I endeavored by kindness to alleviate 
hers.” 
on ‘* How can you employ your time in so 
; profound a solitude ?” 
- ** A detail of the occupations of a hermit, 
such as myself, would appear exceedingly 
monotonous to a man of the world, whose 
happiness consists in the activity of social 
life.” 
** Ah, you know little of the world when 
you epeak of its happiness :—I have never 
found it. I am often alone through choice ; 
? and there is perhaps a greater similarity in 
our ideas than you imagine ; however I ac- 


As unfortunate as my- 


I never 


eternal snows, without feeliag a religious as- 
tsnishment ; but in this vast picture I have 
some favorite views, that I love more than 
others. Among these is the Hermitage that 
you see high upon the summit of the moun- 
tain of Charvensad, alone in the midst of a 
, knowledge the idea of perpetual solitude forest, upon a desert field, it catches the last 
ae | freightens me, I can scarcely conceive it.” rays of the setting sun. Although I have 
te ‘*He who cherishes solitude will find never been there, I experience a singular 
peace. We are so taught by the example of pleasure in gazing upon it. As day is depart- 
our Saviour, who has proved the truth of ing, seated in my garden, I fix my eye upon 
those consoling words. The feeling of soli-| this solitary hermitage, and my imagination 
tude is relieved by occupation. The man rests there. It has become to me a species 
who labors is never completely miserable; of property; it appears like the awakening 
I ama proof of my assertion. During the! reminiscence of a former state of being, and 
pleasant season, the cultivation of my garden, [ would fain deceive myself with the belief, 
and of my parterre of flowers, occupy me | that I have lived there in other and happier 
sufficiently. During the winter I make bas-| days. I have still greater pleasure in con- 
kets, and nets. I learn to make my own 
‘glothes ; 1 prepare my own food*which they 
bring me from the hospital; and prayersfills 
me up the remaining portion of my Thos 
i the year glides away, and when itiampgone it 
appears to me to have been very short.” 
“% 


templating the distant mountains mingling 
with the heavens, on the shadowy horizon. 
Thus, like futurity, distance gives birth to 
hope in my oppressed heart, and inspires the 
belief that there is another far distant coun- 
try, where at some future time I shall be per- 


SS a a eee 








gaze at those enormous masses, coverd with | 





mitted to taste that happiness for which I 


sigh, and which a secret infinence constantly 
teaches me there is a probability of possess- 
ing.” 

** With thus ardent a soul, it must have 
cost you many painful efforts to resign your- 
self to your destiny, and not to have been 
abandoned to despair.” 


‘1 would deceive you, if I led you to sup- 

pose that 1 have always been resigned to my 
fate; Ihave not attained that forgetfulnss 
of self which has been aequired by some an- 
chorites This complete sacrifice of every 
human affection is not yet accomplished ; my 
lips is passed in continual contests, and even 
the powerful aid of religion is not at all times 
capable of repressing the wanderings of my 
imagination. It some times draws me, in 
spite of myself, into an ocean of vain desires 
and leads me into that world of which I know 
nothing, but whose fanciful portraiture is 
constantly before me to torment me.” 

‘*Could I permit you to read my soul, and 
give you the opinion I hold of the world, all 
your desires and regrets would vanish in a 
moment.” 

‘*In vain have I studied those books that 
teach the depravity of human nature, and the 
mosfortunes inseperable from humanity; my 
heart refuses to believe them. Imagination 
represents society as composed of sincere and 
virtuous friendships; happy and enduring at- 
tachments, where health, youth, and fortune, 
combine their blessings, to make their pos- 
sessors happy. I fancy them wandering to- 
gether in groves greener and more beautiful 
than those which yield me their shade, receiv- 
ing Lsut fromasun more dazzling in bril- 

jliancy than that which enlightens my sad 
| path, and their lot appears more replete with 
| happiness, in proportion as mine is superla- 
tis ely wretched. In the spring of the year, 
when the breezes from Piedmont breathe 
| through our valley, I feel myself aroused by 
their vivifying warmth, and 1 diseover more 
fully those emotions in my heart which seek 
for sympathy and which teach me there is a 
happiness, | might enjoy, from which I am 
debarred. I then fly from my hermitage—I 
wander in the country that I may breathe more 
freely. Ishun the sight of those men, whom 
my heart burns to meet, and from the top of 
a hill concealed among the bushes like a fal- 
low deer, my eye seeks the city of Aosto. I 
see afar, with envy, its happy inhabitants, 
who scarcely know that I exist. Groaning, 
I stretch out my hands towards them, and 
demand from them my portion of happiness. 
In my tempests of grief, shall I acknowledge 
it? I have at times clasped in my arms, the 
trees of the forest, praying heaven to animate 
them, that I might have one friend; but the 
trees are silent, their cold bark repulses me, 
it has naught in common with my burning, 
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palpitating heart. Overcome with fatigue— 


pour my sorrows into the bosom of my God, 
and prayer restores some what of calm to my 
agitated feelings.” 

‘** Poor unfortunate ! you suffer at the same 
time all the ills of soul and body.” 

‘My bodily sufferings are not the most 


severe.” 


“Do they at times permit you some re-) 


pose ?”” 
‘¢ They increase, and diminish, each month 


when it first appears in the heavens I com- 
monly suffer the most. The disease after- 
wards diminishes and appears to change its 
nature; my skin is dry and parched, and I 
am relieved from distress ; but I could bear 


every thing were it not for the frightful nights | ; 
ther like myself on earth.” 


| * You make me shudder.” 


that I pass without sleep.” 
** What, does ever sleep abandon you ?” 


“Ah sir, those sleepless nights! ston! ‘* Pardon me compassionate stranger, you | 
g | 


dreadful nights! You cannot imagine the 
horror of a night passed by an unfortunate 


being without closing the eye, the mind. 
dwelling upon the terrible present, and a fu- , 
ture hope. No! it cannot be realized by any | 


one. My uneasiness increases as the night 


advances, and when it is nearly morning, my 


agony is such that I know not what to do. 
My thoughts are perplexed; I experience 
sensations unknown except in those sad mo- 
ments. At times I feel as if an irresistable 
force drags me down to an unfathomable gulf, 
I see a black spot before my eyes, but while 


) | examine it, it increases, at the same time 


approaching me, and soon it is a mountain, 
overwhelming me with its weight. Again 
at other times J see clouds bursting from the 
earth around me, like waves that swell and 
spread and threaten to swallow me up; and 
when I endeavor to rise, that I may dissipate 
those ideas, I feel myself held down by invi- 
sible hands which deprive me of the power of 
moving. You will perhaps think these are 
dreams. No! I am wide awake. I con- 
stantly see the same objects, and it is with a 


sensation of horror that surpasses all my | 


other afflictions.” 
‘*Tt is possible that your wakefulness 


make you feverish, and that accounts for, 


this species of excitement.” 


‘*Think you it could be caused by fever? 


Ah! I would that such were the case. I 
have always feared that these visions fore- 
boded madness ; and I a¢knowledge it has 
disquieted me much. Would to God that 
this indeed were fever !” 

‘** You interest me powerfully ; I confess I 
should never have imagined a situation like 
yours. I think, however, it must have been 
less sad when your sister lived.” 


———— == 


| 


weary of life—I return to my retreat ; I | converse without looking at each other. 


conceal myself behind this bush and we will 


‘* Why so? No! you shall not leave me, 
place yourself near me—” (saying these 
words the traveller involuntarily put out his 
hands to seize that of the Leper who drew 
back quickly.) 

\ “Ampradent man! would you take my 
hand!” 





“ Truly—I would clasp it to my heart.” 


, , : ? | such an happiness has been mine, my hand) 
with the waxing and waning of the moon, | { 


{has never clasped that of mortal.” 
' your sister, you have never had an attach- 
ment, you have never been beloved by any 
of your species ?” 

‘* Happily for humanity, there is not ano- | 


‘know that the unfortunate love to speak of 
their misfortunes.” 

} 6 Speak, speak interesting man, you told 
me a sister formerly resided with you, whose 
sympathy aided you m enduring your afflic- 
tions.” 

‘Tt was the only tie that bound me to the 
rest of my species, it has pleased God to 
break it and leave me alone in the world.— 
Her soul was fit for the heavens that she now 
inhabits ; her example fortified me against 
the wretchedness which at times completely 
overwhelms me since her death. However, 


} we could not live in that delightful intimacy | 
of which I have formed an idea, and which’ 


must so much endear those bound together 
by misfortune ; our suflerings were of such a 
nature as to deprive us of this consolation. 
Even when we knelt together to pray, we 


naturally avoided looking upon each other 
for fear that the sight, might distract our 
thoughts and unfit us for that, our greatest 
consolation ; our glances could only meet in 
Heaven.” 

** But why impose upon yourselves this 
harsh restraint ?” 

‘¢ When my sister was attacked by the | 
contagious malady to which all my family 
have been subject, and when she came to re- 
side with me, we had never seen each other, 
her affright was extreme in looking at me for | 
the first time. The fear of distressing her, 
and the still greater dread of increasing her 
| malady by approaching her, forced me to 
jadopt this kind of life. The leprosy had 
only attacked her bosom, and I nourished the 
hope that she might at some time be restored. 
You see this remaining trelliee work that T) 
| have now neglected, at that time it was a) 





} 
‘‘Ts it possible that with the exception of | 


might walk together and converse without 


daager of seeing or meeting each other.” 
(To be concluded.) 
ee eeeerrer) 
* From the Boston Pearl. 
Monomania. 


Just after dark one evening, last winter, a 
black man brought me the following note : 


Jan. 4, 1834. 
Sir,—I hope you will excuse the liberty of a stranger 
addressing you on a subject he feels great interest in, It 
is to require a place of interment for his friends in the 
church-yard, and also the expence attendant on the pur 


| ‘It would have been the first time that | chase of such place of temporary repose. 


Your communication on this matter will greatly oblige. 
a ed respectful and Obedient Servant. 

Not knowing these particulars, I immediately 
went to ascertain at the office ot a friend—a No- 
tary—who, I thought, would probably know all 
about it. He was engaged with a parcel of law- 
yers, trying u cas2, and I could not disturb him. 
I then walked on to the hotel, intended to see 
Mr. , and tell him that I could not get the 
information for him that night, but wou!d do it 
the next day. I was shown to a room, and on 
knocking, wasadmitted by Mr. —— into the small 
room where he was seated with one friend when 
{ knocked. A fire burned in the grate—wine and 
cigars stood on the table—an open volume lay 





' beside them. A door, in addition to that by 


which I entered, opened into another adjoinin 
room, but this door was closed. As soon as 
saw Mr. , | recognized him as a person to 
whom I had been introduced on the Delaware 
river. I told him what I had intended to say.— 
He thanked me, and begged me to sit down for a 
few moments. I complied, thinking it possible 
he might wish to converse with me on the sub- 
ject. He offered me wine and cigars, which I de- 
clined. * Well,’ said he, *‘ if we cannot enter- 
tain you so, perhaps you wouid like to hear some 
recitations or readings ; we were reading when 
you came in, from these poems: Coleridge, 
Shelley, and Keats. Shall I read something ?’ 
‘ Do so, Sir,’ said I. * What will you have?’ 
‘ Whatever you choose.’ He then read with 
great effect one or two short pieces of Coleridge 
—I! think the Dead Ass, and the Christmas Tale. 
He then proffered me the book, and asked me to 
read. 

‘No,’ said I, ‘ but I want tu hear some more 
from you.’ 

* Well, then, here is the Ancient Mariner ; 
shall I read it ?’ 

‘I wished to ask for it, but thought it might 
be too long.’ 

‘ No, unless you have some engagement ?’ 

IT assured him, not; and he gave it in fine 
style. He appeared possessed with the demoniac 
spirit of the poem—his eyes glared—his teeth 
chattered—his flesh trembled—and yet there was 
no exaggerarion. Once or twice he almost 
dropped the book, and seemed going on without 
it. When he had finished this long poem, I 
thought it time to ask about his dead friend.— 
‘Is it a near relative you have lost, Mr. —— ?’ 

‘ No’—a pause—‘ a distant relationship.’ 

‘Is the body in the house ?’ 

‘In the next room,’ pointing to the closed 
door. 

‘ Do you wish me to attend the funeral !’ 

‘It would give me great pleasure’—he spoke 
with quickness—* to-morrow, at ten e’clock, if 
you can make it convenient.’ ‘Have you made 
any preparation ? Have you gota coffin ?’ 

‘ No’ said he, gravely, ‘I suppose I can get 
one ready made ; cannot I ?’ 

‘T should doubt it,” responded I; ‘ but we 
can inquire.’ 

* Hark you’—said he, and then changed the 
subject. He began to talk about Shelley's aver- 
sion to eating meat—said he shared it himself, 
that he never eat anything but vegetable food— 





‘**God alone knows what I have lost by the | hedge of hops, that I trained with care, and| told me he wasa Jew, and entered into a long 


death of my sister; but do not fear to be 
near me, sit down upon this stone, I will 


that divided the garden in two parts. I had 
‘formed a little path on either side, where we 





eee 


tirade against taking animal life on any pretext. 
Presently he asked me whether I had a Bible ; I 
had not; he sent and borrowed one, and select- 
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ed passages from the beginning through the book, 
to show the unlawfulness of eating animal food. 
He showed it to be his opinion that all living 
things are of ene family—that the principle of 
life is the same in all. Of his various arguments 
which he brought together ingeniously enough, 
I have forgotten the most. I remember he at- 
tributed Daniel's escape from the lions to his diet 
of pulse—and thought that all offences against 


this law were repaid in blood on the oftender.— | 


lous by countenancing such a thing. Some per- 
sons would think in my place, that you meant to 
insult them.’ 

*On my honor’ said he, interrupting, ‘ | had 
no such thought ; I am sincere.’ 

‘I believe it,’ said I—‘ but I must excuse my- 
self from assisting you.’ 

A cloud passed over his face * You dread the 
| laugh of men’ said he bitterly. 
‘No’ rejoined I. ‘If I thought as you do—- 





He quoted Dryden's lines about the lamb licking | if I held it my duty to express my opinion in this 
the hand raised to shed his blood—Pope’s on the| way—I weuld do it in despite of laughter. But 


Indian, 


—— Who thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog will bear him company ;— 


} 


and Byron's epitaph on his Newfoundland dog, 
about which he told the following story : 

* You may think me superstitious, Mr. —, | 
but I was much struck with an incident which 
happened to me in Petersburgh, Virginia. It 
was winter; I had been dining with a company | 
of friends at ahotel. It grew late. We had 
sung many songs, and I had recited these lines 
on the Newfoundland dog. One by one most of 
the party had dropped off ; half a dozen of us| 
remained ; and as the snow was deep on the 
ground, and the night bitterly cold, we determin- 
ed to stay where we were all night. We threw 
more coals on the fire; the door of the room, 
which opened into a brick archway which led into 
the street, stood partly open, to let in fresh air. | 
They asked me to repeat again the lines of, 
Byron. I didso. My feet were resting against 
the fireplace, in Virginia fashion, my chair tilting 
back ; when just as I reached the last line, 
I never knew but one, and here he lies, 
the candle went out, my foot slipped down from 
the wall and struck upon a poc—who jumped up, 
howled, and ran out of the room. ‘ Whose dog, 
was that ?” said I. Nobody had seen it—it be- 
longed to no one. We concluded it must have 
crawled in silently from the street, to warm it- 
self. But it was a singular coincidence—was it 
not, sir? Lalmost ascribed it to invisible affini- 
ties.’ 

Having said this, Mr. took up the candle 
and turning to me said, ‘ Will you look at the 
corpse, Sir?’ He then said to the other man who 
was a common place looking person, and who 
had been mute during the preceding discussion, 
* Excuse us for a minute, Sir.’ He led me into 
the next room and shut the door after us. I 
looked at the bed, expecting to see the dead body | 
upon it. No. He carried me up into the corner 





of the room, and there, on a piece of cloth, lay— | 


you can never guess what—tive or six dozen wild 
pigeons, picked and ready for cooking. Imagine 
my amazement! He kneeled down by the side 
ot the cloth, and took up one and another of the 


I do not.’ 

* Well then’—said he, his face lightens up once 
|more, ‘iet us put them in the coffin and nail it 
up and bury them, and let no one know that it 
is not a human being.’ 

* I do not see how that will have any moral in- 
fluence.’ 

‘ True’—and he was dashed for a moment— 
* Perhaps you can find a garden or some private 
spot where you can inter them.’ 

But I would have nothing to do with it, and 
took my leave. He followed after me, not dis- 
pleased, but repeating various sentiments and 
arguments in regard to the all-important subject. 

Next day it was reported that he had a coffin 
made and had purchased a lot in the public bury- 
ing ground, and had there buried the birds. 

uring the following week his wild, lunatic 
proceedings were innumerable and some ot thein 
very odd. At last he left the city, but before he 
went, sent me the following note, beautifully 
written on a blue leaf and folded in a pink one. 


Jan. 13, 1834. 

My dear Sir :—Allow me to return you my grateful 
acknowledgments for your prompt and benevolent at- 
tention to my request last Wednesday night—although 
1 am convinced your ideas and mine thoroughly coincide 
as to the real cause of Man’s bitter degradation, yet I 
fear human ineans to redeem him are now fruitless. The 
Fire must burn, and Prometheus must enduye his agony. 
The Pestilence of Asia must come again, ere the savage 
will be taught bumanity. May you escape. God bless 
you sir! 


So ended this adventure which I think almost 
equal to some of the London Physician's chap- 
ters in wildness and sentimental pathos. He 
told me he sent for me because | was a Mono- 
Theist. 


From the Hamilton Courier. 
A Sketch, 

Ir was on a bright and beautiful morning of 
May, that, for the first time in my life, 1 found 
myself on the ocean. Calm and peaceful it lay, 
like a vast mirror, reflecting the pure, spotless 
sky, from its polished surface, as yet unruffled 
by the slight morning breeze that swept over it. 
Our ship was there—her snow white sails glit- 

_ tering in the sunlight of the morning. Soon the 


little animals and pressed them tenderly to his ' breeze freshened and she rolled as it impatient to 


heart, muttering ‘ poor little things’ &c—then 
turning to me at last, he said ina deep tone, ‘ is 
not man’s barbarity dreadful?’ I, in the mean 
tame had been thinking very rapidly. ‘Is thisa 
hoax played on me ** No. Many considerations 
repelled the thougl:, but chiefly, the folly of 
such a trick, the evident sincerity cf the man, 
and his perfect politeness of manner and gentle- 
manly bearing. ‘ He is mad then; and all this 
time I had not found it out. Or perhaps it is a 
sort of monomania, on the verge between reason 
and unreason, like the Vicar of Wakefield's 
theory of monogamy.’ However, he now ad- 
dressed me very rapidly, asking me whether I 
would still do what [ had promised, saying, he 
wished to show publicly his abhorrence of this 
kind of murder as he thought it, and thinking it 
his duty to exercise what moral influence he had 
in his power, however small, to testify his con- 
demnation of it. 

I was rather embarrassed, and showed it. Said 


| begin her course over the pathless waters. Then 
unfurling her sails, she moved on slowly at first, 
and proudly, as if conscious of her own powers, 
, then dashed over the waters, throwing the foam 
from her sides in sparkling sheets, like a ‘ thing 
of life.’ Soon the land receded from our view, 
and appeared like a speck on the distant horizon. 
It was sunset. And still our ship pursued her 
| way over the trackless ocean. All was the same 
interminable ‘ waste of waters;’ a!l was beautiful 
—was dazzling. The setting sun poured a flood 
of light upon the scene; and, as if unwilling to 
leave a sight so bright and beautiful, still linger- 
ed, and still added brilliancy to a scene that was 
already surpassingly lovely. Atlength it went 
down, and lett the western sky tinged with hues 
of the richest crimson. As I paced the deck, a 
sensation of utter loneliness came over my mind, 
and | thought of those wito made the cold, dark 
wave their pillow, and whose dirge alone had 
‘been the roar and the ceaseless rush of waters. | 


' 





I, ‘ Mr. —— I confess this is very differe:t from ‘cast one long, agonizing glance, in which the 
what I expected to see, and I do not think I can heart, soul, all the life of my existence was cen- 
assist you in this matter. Your theory, whether , tred, towards the land of my virth. Never before 
right or wrong, is a new and unusual one, and I| had 1 thought of the chord that binds us to the 


do not feel called on to support it. On the con- | land of our nativity, yet 1 found it strong and | 


trarv, it is my duty not to make myself ridicu | powerful. 





= aoe 

The next morning I was aroused from my 
sleep by all hands being calledon deck. We had 
been chasing a suspicious ship, with a long, low, 
black hull. She had for a long time stood off 
and on, for the purpose of ascertaining our 
strength. She had as yet shown no flag. We 
had overtaken her, and an action was inevitable. 
She now took no measures to conceal her real 
character; on the contrary, she raised a blood-red 
flag—cleared her deck for action, and advanced 
slowly and cautiously. Never before, had I 
seen the latent energies of a brave and resolute 
man areused. Yet now, as our captain ordered 
his ship cleared, his eye kindled, his brow con- 
tracted, and his lips were compressed with the 
air of a man resolutely determined. I had not 
observed him closely before. He was tall, and 
his figure commanding; every thing denoted a 
man of gigantic strength. His eyes were gene- 
rally expressive of great mildness, though now 
lit up by an expression of singular fierceness.— 
Onward the pirate ship come, booming along 
over the waters, her dark hull presenting a strong 
contrast to the immense folds of canvass that fill- 
ed her top. Soon we were able to mark her 
number of ports and the motley group on her 
deck. The conflict was long and donbtful. At 
length a man of giant proportions rushed into the 
fray, and dealt death and destruction to all who 
opposed him. He caught the eye of our captain, 
and the lightning is not swifter than was his at- 
tack. For a long time they struggled: at length 
they fell. It was then I marked them, and never 
till I die, can I forget that scene. The knee of 
the American was on the chest of the pirate, his 
hand encircling his throat with a cramp like te- 
nacity. In the other hand was a bright glitter- 
ing dirk. His eye was flashing forth such gleams 
of wrath, so bright, brilliant and intense, that he 
possessed the appearance of insanity. His vic- 
tim rolled his eyes, and heaved his vast chest 
wildly for respiration. He struggled—as will 
night the child struggle in the Lion’s grasp, or 
the tiger in the clasp of the boa constrictor. The 
dirk passed three times into his chest, and with 
along, wild terrific yell the dark and ungoverna- 
ble spirit passed on to tinal account: and the 
hand that had carried anguish and death to many, 
was now palsiedin death! “ * Our ship was 
free and poured its fire into the devoted pirate. 

It was again sunset, and again the glory of its 
setting was reflected from the clear, glassy sur- 
face of the sea. The pirate ship was there, yet 
not as before; now fast falling, yet still by her fire 
effectually driving away all assistance. Atlength 
she rolled so heavily that she dipped her yard- 
arms alternately into the water. After laboring 
sometime, she pitched forward and sunk. For the 
space of a minute all was silent as the grave; then 
about twenty rose to the surface; the strong yell- 
ing like fiends in their despair and the women and 
children choking without effort. ——Oh! ‘tis fear 
ful to see death in any form! But to see hun- 
dreds sink into the dark caverns of the deep; to 
sce the mother clasb her infant and shriek; to see 
man struggle with the waves that overcome him; 
to hear hin yell like a maniac in his great agony, 
and sink! Oh! 'twasdoubly fearful! The waves 
closed over their heads, and they were gone—— 
forever ! 

How little did the mother think when she 
clasped him, an infant, to her bosom, and kissed 
his young cheek; when she parted the curling 
hair from his fair brow, and gazed in his sunny 
face, that this was hi destiny ! When in boy- 
hood, she saw his expanding form; when in man 
hood, she gazed on it in all its manly pride—that 
one day it should be a prey for fish! Yet such 
was the decree of him who rules all things, and 
his ways are past finding out! 





Musick. 


Tur German, who makes a sesence of every 
thing, treats musick iearnedly; the voluptuous 
Italian seeks from it vivid but transient enjoy- 
ment; the Frenchman, more vain than sensi- 
tive, speaks of it with effect; the Englishman 
pays for it, but interferes no farther. 
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* Dum spiro spero." 


Original. 


Aone, as I sat by the lamp’s dim light, 
Creation was silent—tumult and turmoil dead ; 

The spirits of ether, the shades of the night, 
Were abroad, and the toils of the weary fled. 


I thought of the times when hope was young— 
I thought of the days when my heart roamed free ; 
When I seemed to hear some angel tongue, 


Like lover's lute, bid hope arise and doubts to flee. 


I looked, in the glass of my fancy stood 

Not a shadowy form from the regions of air ; 
But a daughter of Earth with nature imbued, 

Yet of form no less faultless, of face no less fair. 


Her locks like the glossy jet of the Raven’s wing, 
In the gentle breeze wav'd free ; 

And the sun of her brow a confession might bring, 
To the lips of a Sanctified Ser. 


But heavens! Such eyes, search the earth and air, 
And the caves of the deep dark sea--- 

Each. refuge of splendour, or beauty where 
Such Houri’s as Islam’s be. 


And none Fo bright, so dazzling bright, 
Will pass your way or meet your eye; 

No more so bright with beauty’s light, 
Save those beyond the upper sky. 


A pang---a sudden thrill--a start--- 
Swift coursed my blood, beat high my heart ; 
Such sight might well my nerves unstring--- 
To my cold heart the life blood bring. 


But ‘twas not fright, but memory’s blight, 
That to my soul a pang had sent ; 

I'd known too well that form of light, 
Where once was hope and passion blent. 


From my sunk sockets roll’d my eyes ; 
To fairer view a form yet dear, 
Slow as I gazed the illusion dies, 
And I'm alone to hope and fear. 


Lypow. 


Albany, April 13, 1835. . 


Home of Youthful Days. 
(Air—“ Bonny Doon.”’) 





Original. 
Home, pleasing home, of youthful days, 
My retrospective mind surveys ; 
And backward to the times of yore, 
In thoughtful silence oft I pore ;--- 
For memory’s enchanting wand, 
Doth conjure up my native land ; 
And scenes of youth, long---long gone by, 
Present before the mental eye. 
The spreading lake, where oft the gale 
At evening, caught my shiv’ ring sail,--- 
Made my frail bark bound from the shore--- 
The light blue waves skim swiftly o'er : 
I've not forgot,---nor yet the spot, 
Where stood the ivy-shaded cot, 
Which oft was promised to be mine, 
And with it, too, fair GiraLpine ! 


The morning air I did enjoy, 

While skipping light the pasture boy :--- 
Brushing the dew that all the night, 
Oppressed the flow’rs of my delight ; 
And this, too, while Aurora’s car 
*Neath the horizon rolled afar--- 

Ere with the train that marks her way, 
She ushers in the livelong day. 


Then, when some trifling grief to wail, 
I’ve quit the plough, or hung the flail ; 
And to some distant grove retired, 
Forgetting all, while I admired 

‘The shading boughs where warbled well, 
Sweet songsters of the hill and dell ; 
Joining my song with their's, I’ve felt 
As heaven in my bosom dwelt. 





eS _- 


And when upon the well known green, 
With youthful playmates oft P've been,--- 
Dancing around the marked-out ring, 
I've envied neither lord or king ! 
Home of my youth! I love thee well, 
And on thy beauties yet would dwell ; 
But lancuage is a worthless drone--- 
I love---but can’t describe my home ! 
CG. W. 
Note.---The above song was written for, and sung at, | 
one of the representations of the “ Albany Histrionic 


Association,” of this city. 


The Storm, 





Original. 


Eeserr and Lucrnpa were seated at their! 
cottage door which stood on the banks of the | 
Atlantic, gazing upon its unruffled bosom, 
and admiring its placid calmness, upon an 
afternoon, when not a cloud flitted over the 
face of the blue canopy, nor a sound was | 
heard to interrupt their mutual musings upon 
the beauties of the scene before them, As 
fur as the eye could reach no object was seen, 
save the spread canvass of a single ship, 


which seemed like a thing of air rocking in! 
the universal calm. An occasional cry from 
the sea-bird alone broke the breathless silence 
which reigned around them. The flowers 
emitted a fragrance of unusual sweetness. 
The vines which clustered o’er them, and. 
the trees, were undisturbed. The mountain- | 
groves were sleeping,and the yellow harvest-} 
field looked like a sheet of gold. The beauty ; 
of the scene had caused reflections which | 
touched Lucinda’s heart. | 


A tear was stealing down her cheek as she 
turned her eye from the ocean's beauty, and 
placed her hand on Albert's shoulder. 

‘How emblematic of innocence, is the} 
smooth surface of those unrufHed waters, | 
my dearest Albert,’ said Lucinda, as she 
gazed upon the face of her companion. 

‘True, dearest,’ replied Albert, who had | 
drawn his eyes from gazing upward, at this | 


salutation, ‘not only those waters, but all} 
nature, in its stillness, draws the mind back! 
to creation’s morning, when innocence was | 
stamped upon all things visible, and nature's | 
master-piece roamed amid the groves of para-_| 
dise, the proud temple of unsullied joy. No! 
evil passions then, wounded his heart. Oh ! | 
had it thus remained! But see, Lucinda ! 
Mark yon gathering cloud. It seems to rise 
from the still bosom of the deep. It moves 
rapidly, and spreads as it proceeds. It ga- 
thers blackness, and threatens us a storin.— 
Already is the ocean’s smoothness disturbed ; 
and the serene sky robbed of its unclouded 
beauty. Now, waves rise in the distance, 
and the watchful mariner prepares to mect 
the blast. They roll on in tumulyious con- 
fusion, like moving mountains, and seem 
ready to engulph yon slender bark. But she 
rises with them; and sinks, and rises, as 
they alternate pass, and heeds them not.— 
Her canvass is re-spread and like a winged in- 
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habitant of air she skips along the sea. The 
waves roll on unbroken. But see, they have 
reached the rock which rears its head above 
the mighty deep, and mark their rage! Like 
some weak, haughty monarch, whose tyranny 
receives a sudden check, they rave at the 
intruder, but cannot harm it. They beat upon 
Its strength 
has laughed to scorn the surges of centuries. 
Now the storm increases. The broad ex- 
panse of heaven, which but a moment since, 
was clothed in ethereal loveliness, is hung 
insackcloth. The lightning’s flash is seen, 
and the rumbling of distant thunder bursts 
upon the ear. How changed the scene Lu- 
ut a moment since, the sky and 
ocean seemed embodied innocence. Now 


its side, but ‘tis immoveable. 


cinda! 


they are expressive of the boisterous passions 
of our fallen nature.’ 

‘See, Albert,’ said Lucinda, as her intelli- 
gent countenance caught fresh animation 
from the sublimity of the scene, ‘ the ship 
which met the first blast so nobly seems 
struggling with the waves. If my eyes do 
not deceive me, signals of distress are hoist- 
ed!" 

‘ Like your kind heart, dearest, your con- 
jecture is true. Her mizen mast is gone, and 
her tattered sails are the sport of the wind. 
She refuses to obey her helm, and I fear, she 
cannot long resist this storm. But now she 
rights, and all may yet be safe.’ 

Night came, and the storm still raged.— 


| Albert’s cottage, however, displayed its 


usual cheerfulness. The family group ex- 
hibited domestic happiness ! The grey head- 
ed patriarch, who trom boyhood had made 
his home upon the sea, sat musing by the 


‘fire side, while the rest ofthe family were 


busily engaged in reading, or in domestic pur- 
suits. 

‘A sad night this,” muttered the patriarch, 
asthe artillery of heaven shook their little 
dwelling, ‘it reminds me of the wreck of the 
Britton. Poor Charles Billings ! I shall never 
forget the mountain-wave which swept us 
together into the ocean. How he fought the 
billows! He wasanoble lad. There, ‘twas 
just such a flash which gave me the last view 
of him. When struggling for the wreck, I 
thought he would conquer! How nobly his 
right arm served the raging billows! But 
he sunk! Then his last words—Farewell 
Henry—Remember, if you ever get home, 
my Mary and little Charly.’ 

‘Poor Charles! sighed Mary Watson, 
Albert's sister a black eyed lass of eighteen. 

‘Tie was a fine lad,’ continued the old 
man. ‘His poor wife—her heart broke,— 
sut little Charly—he’s a fine lad too,—never 
be as bold as his father, though. Mary— 
good girl—it’s getting cold here! kind pro- 
vidence—strange I was’nt taken with Charly 
Billings.’ 
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* Do you think the poor sailor is in danger 
of shipwreck to night, father?’ enquired 
Mary, interrupting the old man in his mus- 
ings. 

‘Yes, my child. The wind whistles just 
as it did on the night Charly Billings was 
drowned and I so narrowly escaped.’ 

‘Poor Charles !’ again sighed the now 
weeping girl, ‘what will become of him 7— 
Brother Albert, was not cousin Charles ex- 
pected home to morrow ? 

* Yes,’ said Albert hastily, as if some im- 
portant thought had suddenly flashed upon 
his mind. 

‘Hark! said Mary. * Did you not hear 
the sound of a cannon? There, again !— 
I'm sure I did.’ 

‘So am I,’ said Albert, rising from his 
chair, ‘itis a distress gun, and I must see 
what can be effected.’ 

Albert ordered the only male domestic to 
follow him. Armed with a lantern and a 
rope, they left the cottage. Occasionally 
above the beating of the surge, could be 
heard the report, and they followed its sound. 
At length they reached the ocean's edge, 
near where the sound was heard, and kindled 
abeacon-light. This was all that could be 
done. The firing continued at intervals, and 
the storm still raged. Every moment in- 
creased the danger of the mariners, and it 
seemed impossible that the vessel could long 
bear up against the beatiag of the surge. 

Thus passed the night. The first ray of 
morning light unfolded a scene of mournful 
desolation. The noble ship, disrobed of all 
her beauty, lay upon a rock, ready to sunder 
upon the return of every wave. Not a soul 
was to be seen. The storm had subsided, 
but the waves still beat over the wreck with 
such fury as to threaten death to.any one 
who should attempt to visit it. Soon, how- 
ever, Albert made the trial and succeeded, 
but she was deserted. Hlis agony may be 
imagined when he found that the wreck was 
the 





, commanded by his cousin Charles, 
who was betrothed to his sister Mary! He 





scene, the noble girl met it with heroic for- 
titude. After kissing the cold cheek, she 
exerted herself with all the assiduity of de- 
voted affection, to produce animation—and 
she was successful. He soon opened his 
eyes, when he beheld gazing epon him with 
a countenance of angelic sweetness, the idol 
of his soul. Happy and unexpected meeting ! 
* a * * * * * 

*My dear Charles,” said Mrs. Billings, 
‘notwithstanding the intervention of years, 
Tcan not recall to mind, without the deepest 
emotions of gratitude to that kind provi- 
dence, who so miraculously rescued you from 
the death-embrace of the raging billows, the 
fearful night of rue stor.’ 


SiGisMAR. 





From the Masonic Record, 
O’rR dismal thoughts dull bigots hang, 
Reject the pleasures life would give, 
By fancy suffer many a pang, 
And daily die, while yet they live. 


Such seem to think that joy’s a sin, 
That never heart was light and gay 

Where did not lurk, concealed within, 
The germs of fell depravity. 


The buoyant step, the laughing eye, 

The blythsome look that youth bestows, 
The bosom stranger to the sigh, 

The check where lively beauty glows,— 


These marks of innocence and joy 

Oft meet the scowling bigot’s trown, 
Whose woful mind dark fears employ, 

And thoughts that weigh the spirits down, 





But let us still the pre.ent prize, 
Enjoy the momentsas they pass, 
Sieze on the pleasures that arise, 
Nor think that each will be the last. 


William and Lucye | 
Is a fertile plain on Teivy’s banks is situ- | 
ateda small village, far removed from the | 
pomp of cities; the inhabitants are unac- | 
quainted with grandeur as they are unhack- 
neyed in vice; satistied with the products of 
their native vales, they seek not, want not, 
foreign luxuries ; innocence and content are 
their virtues, and health rewards their in- 
dustry. In this happy spot dwelled Lucy 
and William; from infancy to youth they 
loved—he endowed with every manly grace, 
and she adorned with every blooming blush- 











ing beauty. Designed by nature tor each 
other, no obstacle but want of age opposed 


left the wreck, and with a heavy heart hasten- | their union. In two years their bliss was to 


ed home. He communicated the sad intelli- 
gence to the family. When questioned about 


| be crowned by the gentle ties of matrimony ; 


but ere that time had revolved, the insuits of 


| an encroachiug and fortunate foe aroused in 


the name of the ship, he maintained a mys- | British youths a British fervor. William felt 


terious silence. Mary observed this, and 
her pale countenance betrayed her fears ; but 


and hastened to the water's edge. She cast 


her eyes along the shore, when she descried, | : : 
aan. : a riled Lucy feared, but would not still the noble ar-y 


in the distance, a boat thrown upon the beach. 
With trembling pace she proceeded to the 
spot, when lo! she beheld the body of her 
own betrothed Charles, apparently lifeless 
lying before her! 

Terrific and heart rending as was this sad 


| the glorious flame glow in his veins— 
| * Por he had heard of battles, and long’d 
| 
she said not aword. She stole from them, 


To follow to she field, some valiant chief.” 

Indignantly he scorned to waste in idle- 
ness, the hours his country’s danger and his 
| country’s weal demanded. For his safety 
| dor by womanish complainings. ‘*Go, my 
| love.” she cried, ** to the protection of Provi- 
dence I commit you. My morning prayers, 
and evening orisons, for thee, shall be devo- 
ted. Go, my William; be firm, be faithful, 

be victorious.” 
‘+ Painful is this separation,” said William, 








‘but we we shall soon be re-united; in tri- 
umph shall your happy lover return, and cast 
his Ipurels at his Luey’s feet.” 

The moment of departure arrived, the beat- 
ing drum summoned him away—they sigh- 
ed—they wept—they parted!— 

Depressed and lonely, Lucy strayed to the 
verdant grove that oft had been the walk of 
peace and love—but now, no more the 
grove gave joy; the embowered seat, the mur- 
muring rill, and every pleasing scene remind- 
ed her of William : the plentious field, the 
cloud-capt mountain, no more she viewed with 
pleasure ; the lark’s shrill matins welcomed 
the rising sun, unlistened to by her ; unheed 
ed, the nightengale at eve poured forth his 
plaintive lays; no more she joined the jocund 
throng in rural dance, or turned her voice with 
village maids in merry song—without her 
love the world was one dark void. 

The corps to which William belonged em- 
berked with some regiments of emigrants for 
the coast of France ; to revive in a deluded 
people, the memory of an unfortunate mur- 
dered kine; to fan into a blaze the almost 
smothered sparks of loyalty—to seat Louis 
the XVIII. upon the throne of his ancestors 
—to bravely conquer, or to bravely die.— 
They sought the host of regicides, and dis- 
daining numbers, they gave them battle. 
The trumpets clangor, and the din of arms,— 
the shricks of the wounded and the groans of 
the dying, stupified reflection. The republi- 
cans, continually reinforced, encompassed the 
loyal band, who, in support of their cause, 
did all that courage and valor could dictate. 
The myriads against them at last prevailed, 
and the plains of Quiberon were saturated 
with the blood of heroes. Covered with 
wounds, the gallant William fell! and, dy- 
ing, blessed his Lucy. x 

Too soon, alas! the hapless maiden heard 


her lover's fate—and maddened grief displa-_ 


ced her reason: now would she wander over 
the sea-beat craggy rock; and now would 


'clinb the mossy mouldering walls of old 


Cilgarion, and rave respondent to the owl's 


| deep cries, and feed upon the mountain ber- 
ries, and rest her woes in the recess of a* 


gloomy cavern, whose entrance Monach’s 
white foaming flood tremendous often dashed 
against. At intervals, her bursts of griet 
subsided; then would she wander on fair 
Teivy’s shores, a melancholy maniac ; and at 
the dawn of day gather the flowrets wild and 
wreath them round her temples; and, as to 
the west the sun descended, from her brow, 
she would pluck the dropping garland and 
scatter in the stream the faded leaves. 

One morn she left her accustomed haunts 
to listen to the chauntings of a minstrel old 
and blind. He sung the sorrows of a maid 
forlorn : who, from a lofty rock bemoaned a 
lover’s loss, and sprang into the waves.— 
Simple the tale—artless the tune ; yet with 
wondrous force it touched the heart. ‘* My 
fate | my fate !” sad Lucy screamed in notes 
of frenzy, and rushed impetuous from the 
gathering crowd; and from a towering cliff, 
calling on William’s name, into the Monach’s 
eddying waters quick she plunged. 

A shepherd dragged her from the stream, 
but life was gone; her soul had took its 
flight to join her William’s in heaven's ethe- 
rial realms. Her spotless body was interred 
under a yew tree’s shade: 

“ There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen, are showers of violets found ; 


The red-breast loves to build and warble there, 
‘And Httle footsteps lightly print the ground.” 
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The sod that covers thee, fair Lucy, is an- 


nually strewed with flowers, and fragrant | | Which we copy from the Bos agp Pear!, an able and pop- | of the Italian Troup, from 
The village | 


roses oft entwine thy grave. 
maids in mournful song, recite thy wretched | 


destiny ; and da:ap thy grassy turf with briny | 


tears. 
Sweets to the sweet, farewell. 


Note.—The Teivy and Monach, are rivers in Wales— | 


Cilgarion castle is one of the most extensive and ancient 
ruins in that principality. 


ALZART BOUSUBL: 


AND LITERARY SPECTATOR. 

















BY GEORGE TRUMBULL. 





SATURDAY, - 


MARCH 18, 1835. 


SS 


To the Public.—We have the nice. to day, of pre- 


senting to the public another candidate for its favor and 


patronage, under the title of the ‘‘ Albany Bouquet, and 
Literary Spectator.” We have not the vanity to recom- 
mend it as a literary prodigy, nor 40 we presume that its 
readers will consider it assuch. Indeed, it cannot be 
considered as a specimen of what we intend it to be.— 
The haste in which this number has been got up, and 
the absence of those facilities for adding interest to its 
éolumns which we shall possess in future, will, we trust, 
be a sufficient apology for its deficiencies. 

We are aware that it is ¢ mary on such occasions to 
make an elaborate display ‘of promises, which are never 
performed, in order to secuge the patronage of the “ dear 
public.” We might also parade a string of promises, as 
long as a modern congressional harangue, of the rich w- 
tellectual delicacies wherewith we intend to regale our 
readers : but we choose to have our tree judged by the fruit 
it produces. It will be our endeavor to make the Bouquet 
an acceptable visitor to the merchant, the mechanic, and 
the man of letters; and should we be so fortunate as to 
succeed inthis design, and “‘ win golden opinions from 
all sorts of men,” the object of our bumble ambifion will 
have been attained. 

The columns of the Bouguet will always be open for 


the admission of wel! written original communications ; | 
and we respectfully solicit, from the young men of this | 


city, and elsewhere, such contributions to our Original 


Department, as are in accordance with its design. No | 


eritical Cerberus guards our columns, to crush the germs 
of genius with the withering blasts of malicious criticism ; 
and we trust, therefore, that our young men, and partieu- 
larly the members of the “‘ Young Men’s Association,’, 
will favor us with some original flowers for our Bouquet. 


With these remarks we leave our hwuble and unpre- | 


tending sheet in the hands of the public ; should it meet 


with their approbation, and the che ring sunshine of 
their patronage, we pledge ourselves that its progressive , 
| phies of the Early Discoverers; the following eight, 
and should the | 
fate of the Bouquet be similar to that of its predecessors, | 
we shall attribute that result to other causes than the | 


improvement, in typographical execution and otherwise, 
shall be such as to merit its continuance ; 


want of ability,and the disposition of Albanians to support 
a publication of this character. 








To the Ladies.—Shall we not number, among the con- 
tributors to gur Original Department, some of the fair 
sex of our city?) We know there are many female wri- 
ters in Albany of no ordinary acquirements, Whose pro- 
ductions would do honor to any publication; and we 
hope they will avail themselves of the columms of the 
Bouquet, as a medium for laying some of their intellee- 
tual stores before the public. We promise them a good 
reception. We could consign the effusions of one of our 
own sex to the flames, if considered nnworthy,with as lit- 
tle remorse as any malicious critic, who earns a subsis- 
tence by assailing as a literary intruder,at a given sum per 
line, every one who ventures to commit his ideas to foois- 
cap; but a communication written in a neat temale hand, 
however faulty in its style, we could not destroy, with- 
out some “ compunctious visitings” of that “ conscience 
which makes cowards of us all.’ We hope, therefore, 
some of our female writers will be induced to favor us 
with something from their pens, for the future numbers 
of the Bouquet. 


| sinee, Wrote us respecting him, as follows : 
| him holding a crowded audience enthralled by his thrilling 














| nation. 


“ Monomania.”’—The article under the above title, 

| 

ular periodical, is founded on “real incidents,” which | 
occurred in Louisville, Ky. We presume most of o«r 
readers will recognize, in the principal individual alluded 
to, a gentleman who has long been admired by the lovers 


] ree , 
' have had an opportunity of witnessing the performances 


New-York, during a brict 
| engage ment inthis city. We also pereeive, by the bills 
| of the day, that Mr. J. 8. Hlows, a successful debutant at 
the Park Theatre, N. Y., and Mr. A. Addanis, who has 
of late been playing in New-York and Philadelphia, with 


of the drama, and who is undoubtedly without an equal \¢ minent success, (both AMERICANs,) have arrived and 


onthe American stage. 
an erratic state of mind, from which, however, ke has 
always recovered without any diminution of his powers. 
As a scholar, his acquirements are of the highest order ; 


| and as an actor, he has no superior. A friend, some time 


“LT have seen 


and masterly personation of the ‘erouked-backed ty 
rant’ and other tragic characters ; [have seen him dives- 
ted of his theatrical trappings, and in a plain furmer’s 
garb vending the products of his farm; I have seen him 
at the festive board, delighting all by the Lrilliant satlies 
of his wit; and I have seen him in one of those tempo- | 
rary fits of mental alienation to which he is subject 


* When reason tottered on its throne. 


“On this occasion, I heard him declaim some passages 
of Shakspeare, 
beauty. 


with more than his usual energy and 
It was a most thrilling spectacle: L almost im- 
agined him the embodied spirit of poetry—the very crea- 
ture of the puet’s fancy. Even then, maniac as he was, 


the ‘sunshine of fancy’ threw its beams over the men- 





tal darkness, and imagination scemed playing amid the | 


ruins of reason. The effect upon all who witnessed it 
was such as could not have beentproduced on the stage; 
and the impression which it made upon my mind will 


never be obliterated.’ 





The American Library.—Under this title, a periodical | 


publication of American history has been commenced, 
and, we are glad to perceive, by the arrival of late num- 


bers, is in a state of progression. The object of the work 


is to give, as the prospectus sets forth, a complete and | 
connected history of this continent; to be compiled, ar- | 


ranged and illustrated from the numerous historical ma- 
terials Which the country already furnishes, by 
L. Knapp, Esq.—together with the lives of the 


Samuel | 

Presi- | 
dents, State constitutions, all important State papers and 
documents, &c. It is issued at 6 cents per number, of 16 | 
quarto pages, on fine paper and new type. This work, 
we think, ranks among the first of the many useful and 
cheap publications of the day; and is one, 
cheapness 


from the 
and subject, as a book of reference, which 
ought to be in the hands of everv American, aud, in fact, 
in the possession of every one who wishes to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the rise and consummation 
of those institutions under which we happily exist as a 
We have received so far as the eighteenth num- 
ber, the first four of which contain Belknap’s Biogra- 
Robertson's South America; and the remaining six, 
Grahame’s North America, (aever, we believe, before 
published here,) brought down to the close of the seven- 
teenth century—all of which is furnished for nine shil- 
lings! We are happy to observe that the success of the 
work ts such as to warrant a decided improvement in the 
typographical arrangement of the first mumber: it has 
been re-set, and the first page now presents a handsome 
Columbus. We hope the undertaking will meet with z# 
liberal patronage. 





Knowles’ Benefit.---'The Benefit given to Mr. Knowles, 
at the Park Theatre, New-York, by the friends of litera- | 
ture and the drama, is spoken of by the N. York papers 
as one of the most splendid affairs of the kind ever got up 
in that city. The receipts of the house amounted to three 
thousand dollars. It was a generous tribute of respect 
to the virtues of the man, as well as to the talents of the 
author. 


Amusements.---Not having visited, of late, the various 
places of Amusement in our city, we are unable to say 
any thing in relation to them,except that the Theatre con- 
tinues open, under the direction of its enterprising man- 








ager, Mr. Duffy, through whose liberality our citizens 


| for the season, this evening. 





| ment. 


half tile-page, wecompanied with a beautiful likeness of 


He has frequently labored under | commenced brief engagements. 


The Museum still draws crowds, to admire the tasteful 
urrangement of the curiosities, and to witness the varied 
#ttractions of the Lecture Room. 

The Saturday Evening Parties, “at Stanwix Hatl,) 
which have been under the “full tide of successful ex 
periment,” during the past winter, close, we understand, 
We are also informed that 
ja partof the fancy dances of the late Grand Ball will be 


| repeated. 
; a 


The Crayon Miscellany.--The distinguished author of 
“"The Sketch Book has commenced the publication of 

series of works under the above title, No. 1 of which 
is for sule at our Bookstores—being a description of “A 


Tour on the Prairies.” The following is the Advertise- 


“The ‘Crayon Miscellany’ will appear in numbers, 
|from time to time, as circumstances nay permit; and 
| will contain scenes and sketches of life in America and 
Europe ; together with such other themes, both real aud 

imaginary, as may present themselves to the mind of the 


| Author.’ 
| 





g> The present number will be sent by mail to a num- 
ber of persons Who are not subscribe:s, who are respect- 
| fully requested to use their influence to extend the cireu- 
| lation of the Bouquet. Any person forwarding us $5, 


| free of postage, shall geceive six copies for one year, and 


| in the same ratio for every additional 85. 








La The citizens of Albany will be waited upon in a 
few days, When those favorable to the establishment of a 
periodical upon the plan of the Bouquet, see prospectus, 

| will have an opportunity to subscribe, 

Ly All orders, and communications, for the Bouquet, 
addressed to George TRUMBULL, and left at the Bookstore 
| of Elias Gates, No.71 State-street, or transmitted through 


the Post-Oilic:, vill be pun tus tly ittended to. 








LBANY 
_SPECTATOR.—The unde signed will issue, as 
pooh as sufficient encouragement shall have been obtain- 
ed to warrant the undertaking, a semi-monthly work, 
under the above tile, to be devoted exclusively to Polite 
Literature: viz, Popular Vales, Essays, Biography, Nat- 


Bout QUET, AND LITERARY 


urel History, Travelling Sketches, Poe try, Amusing Mis- 
cellany, Anecdotes, ete. ete. 

Itis believed, that Albany, with a population of nearly 
thirty thousand, and embraciug as wuech inteliigence 
literary taste as any city of equal sizeinthe Union, is 
competent to sustun a publication of this Kin ‘;and al- 
though similar experiments have been unsuceesstul, that 
result, itis thought, is to be attributed to other causes 
than the lack of liberality on the part of its citizens, 

The papers at present published in this city are so ex- 
‘lusively ocenpied with the political controversies of the 
day, as to exclude all matter of a literary character; and 
it is believed that a paper, devoted entirely to miscella- 

ineous reading,—which shall “strew the rugged path of 
politics with the flowers of literature,” will meet with 
ample encouragement. 

Although the publisher does not come before the pub- 
lic with high sounding pretensions, and does not assume 

|to be the guardian, or Keeper, of that voracious monster, 
“The Public,’ which so greedily devours and digests 
j every species of intellectual food placed before it; yet he 
will endeavor to furnish the said monster with somethin 
{by way ofa dessert to the more substantial dishes of poli- 
ities, &c. which the papers of this city now daily serve 
jup. 

The publisher will endeavor to cull, from the most 
;popular periodicals of the day, some of the “choicest 
flowers in the tield of literature,’—and he trusts that the 
quality of the selections will at least form no objection- 

| able feature in the character of the Albany Bouquet, and 
Literary Spectator. He has also been assured of the as- 
sistance of several writers of ability, #s contributors to 
the Original Departuent. 
| Be lie ving, With the poet, that 
“Cure to our ¢ aaa adds a nail, no doubt, 
And every grin so merry draws one out,’ 

}a portion of the Bouquet will be devoted to light reading, 
‘and suc h humerous articles as are calculated to chase 
jaway “the clouds of care with the sunshine of a smile.’ 

| GEORGE TRUMBULL. 


and 





r 


Albany, March 25, 1935, 

Terms.—The Albany Bouquet, and Literary Spectator 
will be published every other Saturday, on a medium 
, sheet, quarto form, with fair type, at $l per annum, in 
advance ; $1,50 after the first six months, or @2 at the 
‘end of the year. 
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Not Cel. Crockett. 
By Hazlewood Buckeye, Esq. 

Hed. What kind of an animal do youcallthis? "T 
is as like as any thing | ever saw in the course of my 
life.— Bordon. 

‘I say, feller, hand them thar what d’ye 
call ’m, here. Capting, will you give me that 
thar head—that pig’s head ?’ 

‘ Will you have the whole of it?’ politely 
enquired the captain. 

*Yes for sarting; I never does any thing by 
halves—but goes the whole hog, ’svecially when 
I feel so hungry that | seem like a young catar- 
act—I could swoller Etner and bilch forth Con- 
fucius.’ 

This was Col. Crockett—so the register in- 
formed us. He was about six feet high, stoutly 
built, his hands and teet were particula:ly small 
fora man of his appearance and character. His 
tout ensemble was much more trim than we ex- 
pected to see, although he seemed to exert every 
faculty to loek as outre as possible. His com- 
plexion was swarthy ; his cheek-bones high, his 
nose large, and disposed to favor an Indian's. 
His hair was long, dark and curly—looking ra- 
ther uncombed than carefully attended to. His 
pantaloons, which were fashionably cut, deve- 
loped an extraordinary handsome linsb ; and his 
loose, calico hunting shirt, ruffled around, collar, 
cape, cuffs and skirt, full and flowing, set off his 
person as the rough and untutored woodsman, to 
peculiar advantage. The weather wasexcessively 
hot, and the perspiration fell in torrents from his 
face. 

‘Lord ! what do you call that! I say waiter, 
boy, feller, can’t you hear? Bring them ducks 
here.” ; 

The boy with some hesitation handed the 
skeletons of a brace of ducks, whose bosoms had 
been trimmed, and whose pinions had been clip- 

d by some more fortunate Guloseton, who pre- 
ceded the Col. at table. However, he chuckled 
over the merry thoughts, which had at least been 
left him, and in that he found some consolation 
for what had been removed. 

* Feller, bring me a taller candle, and I’}l grease 
your head and swollor you.’ 

This was too much for the cabin-boy, who had 
eyed the Col’s. voracity with intense anxiety. 
He trembled for a moment, then bolted out of 
the room ; nor with all the entreaties and threats 
of the steward, could he be prevailed upon to re- 
turn. 

* Let’s look at them cabbages !’ demanded the | 
Col. 

Two cawliflowers that had escaped the ob- 
servation of the other amateurs of good living, 
quickly disappeared before his all devouring ap- 
petite. 

* What do you think of the cholerer, Capting ? 
They say it’s playing hob with the fellers in these 
here parts—that it takes’m off like strings ol 
ing-uns in a Dutch kitchen.’ 

by this time the Col. had attracted universal 
attention. Knives and forks rested idly on the 
edges of plates, and mouths were gaping with 
wonderment and surprise, the juicies and gravies 
trickling from lips which had turgotten to close 
upon the delicious viands they had eagerly caught 
up. 

¥ Do you know who that strange animal is?’ 
inquired a young coliegian, fresh from his alma 
mater. 

‘It is said to be Col. Crockett, the famous | 
Tennesseean,’ responded his companion, * but | | 
set him down fora cheat. Tarry awhile, and | 
let us see what vagaries he will cut up. We may | 
have some amusement with him yet—atany rate, | 
his nonsense will furnish us variety during our | 





monotonous boat-ride ; and it he becomes trouble- | immediately over the one he occupied, ) ‘ you are 


some, it will then be time enough to expose him.’ 

* You beat Fitz, Col.’ observed one of the pas- 
sengers, with whom we had seen the Col. con- 
versing. 

*O yes. I licked him up like salt. It was a 
tight squeeze, though. Yousee I had the Gine- 
ral to contend with. He sent lots of letters all 
through the counties—that is, he sent a whole 
heap of proclamations and handbills, and extra- 





Globes, franked by him and his fellers, which the those who did not reflect upon the consequences, 


people thought were letters ; and they said, 


and who eagerly accepted the bounty of his ge- 


‘they might ever desert the old hero, who | nerosity. 


thought so much of 'em as to have his letters 
printed, seeing some of ‘em could’nt read writing. 
But I skinned my eye tight, and went around and 
flogged half a dozen, outshot the others, and 
told "em all if they sent me to the city, I'd send 
“em printed letters, and all the news to boot ; and 
that it should not be like a jug-handle—all on 
one side, neither. Lord, you ort to have seen a 
big feller ; he was just about as big as my grand- 
father used to be when I was so high--suiting 
the action to the word—and thought, cracky, 
what a big man he was to be sure. Well, this 
feller swore that | was hired by a wild beast man, 
to show off with an elephant. Well, says 1, what 
iflam, won't | bring all the money home, and 
spend it among my constituents on election days, 
and shan’t we have lots ef fun and grog? But, 
says I, my poor feller who put you up to that ? 
And he would ‘nt tell me ; so | ups and knocks 
him down as slick as nothing. Take that, says 
1, and hold your gab the next time, or I'll rush 
you up Salt river ; that’s only a priming so be 
off. And sure enough, off he ponied.’ 

After this speech of his, the colonel’s appetite 
seemed born anew. He fell to, and many a dish 
was relieved of its burthen. 

‘Waiter, what do you think of the times— 
look rather squaily ahead, don’t they 7? What 
may be therate we're running? Well, I reckon 
you take me fora fool. Never mind, my appe- 
tite will come by and by.’ 

The Col. was evidently tickled with the effect 
which his pleasantry produced ; and after taking 
a loving glass of brandy and water, pushed away 
his chair trom the table, and leaned back with a 
hearty laugh; picking his teeth with a four- 
pronged fork, to the evident consternation of 
some exquisities on board. 

‘By hoky! but this isan improvement! A 
man can pick all his teeth at once! What’ll 
you take for this ?’ 

‘Oh, the brute!’ exclaimed the collegian. 

‘Well, this takes the shine off any thing | ever 


did see,’ said the Col., not noticing the etfect of some thirteen summers, an 


| [learned that at Louisville he had provided 
himself with a cart-load of melons and several! 
| bushels of peaches for a steamboat ride of twenty 
hours, to Cincinnati ! 
| Such was the “nage humor, and good heart he 
}exhibited, that he was uot interrupted in his 
| ‘ whims and oddities.’ 
| It was not Col. Crockett, but an eccentric in- 
dividual who was fond ofa practical joke ; and 
who enacted the part with great good humor, if 
he failed in his attempt at the portraiture of the 
far-famed Tennessean. The last we saw ofhim, 
|he was cutting capers among the more easily 
_duped and readily excited ‘ commune vulgus’ on 
deck. 

The day was closing beautifully bright. The 
sky was serene and lovely. Scarcely a cloud 
|decked the canopy above. The boat in which 
we danced over the glad waters, was ploughing 
her swan-like way through the saucy wave. The 
air that had scarcely breathed through the hot 
day, blew fresh and spicy as gales of Araby.— 
| The very trees that fringed the river's edge, 
, seemed instinct with the balmy atmosphere. Af- 
| ter hanging listlessly through the day, it was en- 
| livening to see them shake their pendant boughs, 
, among whose fading leaves were some yet living 
| green whose glass glittered in the sun-ray. 

Oh! ’t was a heavenly scene. It seemed as 
if no bitterness was mingled in the cup we tast- 
ed. Some old friends and chums had come 
| aboard at Madison, and in each other’s smiles we 
forgot the world—the cholera, and Col. Crockett. 
We were a merry crew—a right joyous set. 

‘Qne more bottle for old acquaintance sake’ — 

And the glass of pleasure, loaded to the brim 
with sparkling wine, went speedily around. 
| And there was a beautiful boy on board. He 
' was an orphan, and had been confided by his sole 
| remaining relative, his grandmother, to our care. 
His look—I never can forget that look of loveli- 
iness. It was so tender and so delicate—more 

like a young girl’s. He mg have numbered 
his glossy, flaxen 





nis rudeness on the more civilized portion of the ringlets curling in wanton profusion, had not 
company. been bronzed by thcir suns. Nought but rosy 
The table was removed H the male passengers, — dimples ever crossed his cheek—save when a tear 
who used the weed, were enjoying their Havannas | dropped from sympathy for suffering humanity. 
on the boat’s guard. We were dashing through And yet he was a contemplative child,—and 
the lucid water at a rapid rate ; the bone beauti- | would sit for hours, dreaming and teaching his 
fully whitening before the bow, and the waves | young fancy to build those castled hopes of 
joyously heaving into crested foam, and spark- young lite, which are never to be realized. 
ling in the sun's brilliant blaze >, a trembling cur-) The river lay like a broad mirror, so glossy 
reut of air gently stole around our temples, as we | was its surface. The fragrant breath that wafted 
trod the deck, or leaned loungingly against the | over the land was powerless to curl a single 
tafferel. Each man seemed enveloped in his own | wavelet. A halcyon poised him on a deadened 
thoughts, as the smoke curled beautifully upward bough, as the boat went by. His hunger had 
from his segar and evanesced into thin air. | been sated, and he slept. e seemed the type 
The Col. once more made his appearance. He of the quietude which reigned in our advance. 
had a large melon under each arm, a basket of Behind us swept tke furrowed waters, from the 
delicious peaches in each hand, and a good round | « deep bosom’ of the river ploughed. 
laugh upon his happy countenance. | We were in the highest glee. The loud laugh 
‘ Well, fellow-citizens; pshaw, I thought I followed the exciting jest. The radiance of the 
was on th stump, talking to my constituents in | ylories of the grape, rolled on our lips. We 
Tennessee. Gentlemen, let's see who's afeard!|new no care. And—the cry ‘ save me, save 
of cholerer. |hope we have no cowards here. | me,’ rung in accents wild from the side of the 
So saying, he deposited his burthen, and pro- vessel. We heard a splash—we rushed to the 
ceeded deliberately to display bis own fearless- | gangway only in time to see the wheel pass over 
ness. ‘The melons were fine, and many a long- | or httle favorite, and the lifeless body go down 
ing glance was cast upon them. ‘The peaches /| to rise no more ! 
looked most tempting, and mouths were watering | 
to taste their luscious richness. But the fell 
disease which had moved its sable wing over the 
land, had written ‘taste not’ on every thing of 
the kind. 
‘Come, mess-mate,’ said he, (iny berth was 


Oh God, it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing, 
In any shape, in any mood. 

Not ore smile was excited during the remainder 
of our trip. We had lost a link of union—the 
}one in whose fate all felt the deepest concern.— 
not afeard? Take some. They won't hurt you.’ Civemnati Mirror. 

I did indeed take and eat of both melon and ; : 
peaches ; although prudence chided me whilst | Ye generous youtH, who love this studious shade, 
'did so, He seemed considerably gratified, and | How rich a field isto your hopes displayed ! 


looked upon me with more favor during the re- | os . 
mainder of the passage, than my fellow-voyagers. | Kxowtencr, to you, unlocks the classic = 
After vainly endeavoring to prevail upon the And vintve blossoms for a better age.— Anon. 


company to partake of his stores of fruit, he had 











it all moved to the deck, and distributed among! Horrman & Ware Prioters, 71 State-street. 
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